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Italian Renaissance, when architecture 

had attained the perfection of an elabo- 

rate simplicity and painting and sculp- 
ture were in their prime, that new form 
was given to the principles which had once 
been embodied in the classic Roman villa. 
Such a villa was a country-seat comprising 
a house and grounds (including gardens, 
terraces, etc.) designed to be beautiful and 
to afford comfort and pleasure. The house 
and its immediate surroundings were 
treated as a single composition over which 
the house predominated. 

During the chaos which followed the fall 
of the Roman Empire, hordes of barbarians 
scoured Italy, sacked the country-seats and 
forced their inhabitants to congregate for 
safety within battlemented strongholds. 
Outside of the towns and castles it would 
have been difficult to protect the smallest 
plantation from marauders; within their 
walls the space was limited. Room to cul- 
tivate more than a few plants was seldom 
to be found except surrounded by the 
cloisters of a monastery. 

The monastic gardens were wholly 
designed for practical purposes. Herbs 
were grown for their healing properties; 
flowers either to be used as medicine or to 
decorate the church at festivals; vegetables 
because they formed the chief diet of the 
monks. Pleasure-giving and beautiful 
effects were no more attempted than in a 
modern kitchen-garden. 

As the country became more peaceful and 
the risk of devastation waslessened, walled 
orchards and vineyards strayed beyond the 
shadow of the battlements. The plants 
followed in their train and the space they 
had occupied was left as it is to be seen 
now;—a grass-plot sprinkled with small 
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wild flowers (such as carpet Fra Angelico’s 
foregrounds) in the centre of which is a 
circular well. In one of these grassed 
courtyards, or gardens as they were still 
called then, the little company of people 
described by Boccaccio appears in the early 
illustrations of the ‘‘Decameron.” Here 
the well in the middle of the close is so 
be-ornamented that it might almost be 
styled a fountain. But rabbits are nib- 

ling away on the grass and a peacock is 
sipping water from a beautified gutter at 
the base of the colonnade surrounding the 
courtyard. Evidently this was not a gar- 
den in the modern sense of the word, for 
where rabbits and peacocks were allowed 
to run wild no sort of plant could have 
been cultivated. 

Early in the Renaissance a renewed in- 
terest in science actuated its leaders to form 
collections of botanical specimens and to 
preserve deer, camels, giraffes and other 
foreign animals within enclosures. The 
first of these collections were in the neigh- 
borhood of Florence, where also the oldest 
country seats of this period were built by 
the Medici. At Careggi the elder Cosimo 
and his sculptor-architect, Michelozzo, had 
erected a charming castle. Here Cosimo 
invited the great Humanist, Marsilio Ficino ; 
here the celebrated Platonic Academy was 
founded and here Savonarola visited Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent as he lay on his death- 
bed.. Castello was also built by Michelozzo 
for Cosimo the Elder, but the large and 
beautiful flower garden behind the house 
was laid out much later by Tribolo. The 
fountain shown in the illustration is attrib- 
uted to Tribolo and Ammannati. 

Modern zodlogical parks and botanical 
gardens were presumably founded by 
Lorenzo di Medici. He cultivated a large 
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botanical collection at Careggi and another 
at Poggio a Cajano, where he also kept a 
park full of outlandish animals. 

Likewise Alfonso of Aragon built a 
superb country seat above Naples, called 
Poggio Reale. It was visited by Charles 
VIII. of France, one of whose companions 


THE GARDENS 


pictured in glowing terms the groves of 
oranges and other fruit trees, the walled 
garden ‘“‘so beautiful that a man could 
spend a lifetime in trying to describe it, 

the aviaries containing strange birds and 
the park stocked with a variety of animals. 
There was also the most celebrated botani- 
cal garden in Italy. 


Many other gardens were laid out late in 
the fifteenth century, few traces of which 
now exist. Among them that of the 
Gonzaga near Mantua, of Ercole I. at 
Ferrara and finally the Giardino della 
Pigna at the Vatican designed by Bra- 
mante. But with few if any exceptions 
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these were merely enlarged and ornamented 
editions of the monastic gardens, to which 
sometimes an interest in natural science 
had prompted the addition of a park, in- 
tended as a resort for animals, not people. 
The practical purpose of the garden was 
less evident, but it was there. Even in 
the Giardino della Pigna vegetables grew 
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among the flowers. The beauty of the 
garden was incidental or treated asa detail 2 
the general arrangement of the grounds 
and their connection with the house was 
not considered as a work of art. 

The transition from the medieval garden 
of the fifteenth to the architectural gar- 
den of the sixteenth century was largely 
brought about by the influence of Human- 
ists like Aineas Silvio Piccolomini and 
Giovanni Colonna. In the ‘ Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili” (a novel by Colonna 
which contained a mixture of love, philos- 
ophy, science and archeology) we read of 
hedges fantastically clipped, of statues and 
columns, of temples to the Graces and to 


two favorite villas which were built in the 
first century. One was situated on the 
coast of Tuscany overlooking the sea and 
‘at its back but some way off were the 
Appenines.” The house, not including 
the slaves’ quarters, contained about forty 
rooms built around cloistered courtyards. 
The most striking features of the villa 
were a succession of terraces, ornamental 
and kitchen-gardens, bathing establish- 
ments, fountains, a tennis-court, a casino 
and a hippodrome. At the end of one of 
the terrace walks was a casino ‘‘which I 
am in love with — yes, literally in love with, 
for I built it myself,” he writes. This 
contained two sitting rooms and a sleeping 
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Venus, not as they existed in Colonna’s 
time, but as they were described by Pliny 
and as they are to be seen now in the villas 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The typical Italian villa came into exist- 
ence early in the sixteenth century. It 
was inspired by a delight in nature, a love 
of art and an interest in archeology. 
Various details were undoubtedly sug- 
gested by the descriptions of classic 
writers, and by the wish to provide a 
setting appropriate for the antique sculp- 
ture which was being unearthed -every- 
where; but. in spirit and in form the 
Italian villa was an evolution from, not a 
reproduction of, its classic prototype. 
Pliny’s letters give the best idea of a 
country-seat before the fall of the Roman 
Empire. He enthusiastically describes his 
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apartment. The latter was heated by a 
hot-air apparatus and double-walled so 
that it was ‘‘impervious to the voices of 
the slave-boys, the murmurs of the sea, 
the raging of storms, the light of day, to 
the flash of lightning even, unless the 
windows are opened,” and ‘‘here,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘it seems to me that I have got 
away even from my own villa, and I derive 
especial enjoyment from it at the time of 
the Saturnalia while the other parts of the 
establishment are ringing with the license 
and mirthful shouts of that season; for 
then I am no impediment to the gambols 
of my servants, nor are they to my 
studies.” 

The terraces, lined by clipped hedges 
of box and rosemary, were planned to 
be sunny in winter and shady in summer, 
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and favored by the wind at all seasons. 
The garden was planted with mulberry 
and fig-trees and box cut into numerous 
odd shapes, but it contained few flowers. 
None are mentioned in the descriptions of 
either villa, except violets which scented 
one of the terraces and roses which grew 
in the centre of the riding-ring. Appar- 
ently flowers played an unimportant part 
in the decorative scheme of the grounds. 
Pliny closes one of his letters by saying, 
‘‘Now you know why I prefer my Tuscan 
property to those at Tusculum, Tibur and 
Preneste. For in addition to what has 
been mentioned the retirement is more 
complete. There is no need to put on one’s 
toga; nobody wants you in the neighbor- 


all three by Vignola; the Villa d’Este at 
Tivoli by Ligorio, the Villa Giustiat Verona 
partly attributed to Sammicheli, and a 
number of others near Genoa. Finally 
after 1580 came the Barocco period to which 
belong the villas Aldobrandini, Pamfili- 
Doria, Borghese and Albani near Rome 
and most of those at Frascati. 

The first, and the one which would have 
been the most magnificent if the plans for 
it had been completely carried out, was the 
Villa Madama. It was designed by Raphael 
for Cardinal Giulio Medici, later Clement 
VII. Raphael was not an unexperienced 
architect, for at twenty-six years old he 
had built the Farnesina and had afterwards 
constructed several palaces and churches; 
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hood; everything is calm and quiet, and 
this in itself adds to the healthfulness of 
the locality no less than the brightness 
of the sky and the clearness of the 
atmosphere.” ; 

It is interesting to turn from this account 
of a classic villa to the plans of the great 
villas of the Renaissance. These latter 
were built almost without exception for 
the Cardinal-princes of the Church in the 
neighborhood of the papal court at 
Rome. They may be chronologically 
arranged in three divisions. Of the first 
period (1800-1540) the Villa Madama, by 
Raphael, is the best example now extant. 
In the second period (1540-1580) the villa 
reached its greatest perfection. Among 
those built at this time are the Villa Capra- 
rola at Caprarola, the Villa Lante at Bag- 
naja and the Villa Papa Giulio at Rome, 
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so that Bramante when dying had credited 
him with .excelling no less in the art of 
building than in that of painting, At the 
time he designed the Villa Madama he 
was architect-in-chief of St. Peter's. As 
Clement VII. was an antiquarian and 
Raphael shared his interest in archeology 
it is supposed that they attempted to repro- 
duce a classic villa. But its site on the 
abrupt slope of Monte Mario was so pe- 
culiar that the general arrangement of the 
villa must have been original, and although 
many of the details, the hippodrome, the 
swimming-bath, the terraces and the casino 
may have been suggested by Pliny’s de- 
scriptions, in Raphael’s hands they under- 
went a transformation. Raphael died 
before the villa was much more than begun 
and his plans were modified and _ their 
construction continued by his pupil Giulio 
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Romano. But, owing to the precarious 
position of Clement VII., the building was 
delayed and before the completion of the 
villa it was sacked by the Pope’s enemies. 
Still it is beautiful even in its present un- 
finished, mutilated condition, as the merest 
fragment of the work of a great artist must 
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always be at every stage of its progress or 
decadence. 

Of course the scheme of such a villa must 
have been an inspiration to the villa-archi- 
tects who succeeded Raphael. Many of 
them like him were as well if not better 
known as artists. 

The Villa d’Este, the master-piece of Pirro 
Ligorio, is one of those said to have been 
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inspired by the Villa Madama. According 
to Percier and Fontaine it was originally 
begun by the Bishop of Cordova. After- 
wards it belonged to a succession of Cardi- 
nals d’Este and until recently it was 
occupied by Cardinal Hohenlohe. The 
quantity of water employed to adorn the 
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grounds and the variety in its treatment 
seem to show a reminiscence of the Moorish 
gardens in Spain. Architecturally the 
villa is especially interesting on account of 
the ingenious construction of the terraces 
and ramps which connect the palace with 
the gardens far below it. An idea of one 
of the ramps and of the height of the 
palace above the grounds can be obtained 
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from the illustrations. But the charm of 
the gardens is in their atmosphere, a charm 
none the less real because it is indefinable. 
The mass of the grounds is in shadow. 
The trees have grown to a great height, the 
once trim hedges are no longer clipped 
and the garden is an unkempt wilderness. 
If it were not for gleams of sunshine, the 
singing of birds and the sound of trickling, 
splashing water, the desolation and gloom 
might be oppressive. Between the firm 
dark foliage of the cypresses, from the 
terraces and belvideres, there are wonderful 
views of the campagna stretching as bound- 
lessly as the ocean until it fades into the 
sky on the faint horizon. 

At Caprarola, forty miles or so north of 
Rome, the octagonal fortress-like castle 
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into an ‘‘abreuvoir,” rises in a fountain, 
descends in a rippling stream, tumbles in 
a cascade and finally reappears in the foun- 
tain which feeds the lake in the centre of 
the flower-garden below the house. 

The river gods on each side of the cascade 
are by Bernini and were added in the seven- 
teenth century. In the older fountains 
such as that at Castello, absence of water 
would have detracted but little from the 
beauty of the fountain, as was fitting in Flor- 
ence where there was pure drinking water 
only on Sundays and in Bologna where 
there was none at all. But in Rome where 
the water supply was abundant, the foun- 
tain, where water was the dominant and 
sculpture the subordinate feature, was the 
creation of Bernini and his school. 
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constructed by Vignola is still preserved, 
but the garden isin poor condition. It is 
interesting chiefly on account of its charm- 
ing casino and the weird herme, fauns 
and caryatides erected on the terraces. 
Not far from Caprarola is another of 
Vignola’s creations, the Villa Lante. It is 
well kept up, houses and gardens, and is one 
of the most perfect examples of a villa. 
“In narrow room nature’s whole wealth, 
nay, more, a heaven on earth,” to quote 
‘Paradise Lost” and indeed it seems like 
Paradise regained. Those beautiful mo- 
tives which nature carelessly scatters over 
the landscape, are here harmoniously con- 
trasted with art and logically concentrated 
near the chief dwelling-houses. For in- 
stance, the water gushes from a formal 
cliff which backs the highest terrace, falls 
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In Florence the Boboli Gardens in con- 
nection with the Pitti Palace were designed 
by Tribolo about 1550. Most of the grounds 
bear more resemblance toa park than toa 
garden, but there are several enclosures 
intended for- flowers. One of these is at 
the end of the ‘‘allée” shown in the illus- 
tration which leads to the Isola Bella, an 
artificial island in a conventionalized lake 
resembling the oneat the Villa Lante. 

To return to Rome, the Villa Medici 
marks the transition between the villas of 
the second period and those of the Barocco. 
The palace is enriched with heavier orna- 
mentation than formerly, the garden is 
rather stiff although it has not developed 
into the parade-ground of the later period. 

The Villa Pamfili-Doria is an elaboration 
of the same style, although it was built a 
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good many years later. Below the house 
is a typical parterre, the largest and best 
kept up of its kind in Italy, The general 
arrangement of the grounds is said to have 
been influenced by Le Nétre and the French 
school of landscape architects. 

It is not possible to describe here the 
numerous villas at Frascati. None of them 


them. At the top of the steps and leading 
directly from them is a long avenue of 
superb trees. The vista thus formed is 
ended by a cascade which tumbles between 
two winding staircases into an elaborate 
‘‘abreuvoir.” The scheme of the cascade 
at the Villa Aldobrandini is similar but on 
a much smaller scale. 
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are very complete, but each contains sev- 
eral interesting features, a few of which 
are shown in the illustrations. The broad 
flights of steps at the Villa Torlonia, for- 
merly the Villa Conti, are among the finest 
in Italy. It seems as though they must 
have been intended as an approach to a 
more important house than the present one, 
which shrinks into insignificance above 
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The Villa Albani at Rome is the most re- 
cent and the most magnificent in its archi- 
tecture of the great Italian villas. It was 
built in 1746 by Cardinal Albani, who was 
probably influenced as to its classic arrange- 
ment by his friend the German archeologist 
Winckelmann. Thus by the inspiration of 
the last of the Humanists was created this 
last fruit of the Italian Renaissance. 
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